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FAITHFULNESS. 
HE to whom much is given 
Must answer for the charge, 
And he to whom the least is given, 
That little may enlarge. 


However small thy gift may be 
Thy sloth hath no excuse, 
The feeble talent lent to thee, 

Was meant for holy use. 


THE HARVEST OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Dr. F. H. Hepee. 
IF a Greek or Roman ofthe ante-Christian ages, with 
recollection of that time, could revisit the earth and 
circulate among Christian nations, he would find a 
world how different from that which he knew in the 
flesh! And the aspects in which it most differs from 
that and excels that are mainly due to the agency of 
Christian principles in human things. He would 
find, for one thing, a general enfranchisement of man- 
ual labor, which, in his day and world, was per- 
formed exclusively by slaves. He would find in most 
Christian nations no traffic in human flesh, no ow- 
nership of man by man, but every man his own mas- 
ter and lord of his personal belongings. Another in- 
stance of the superiority of modern Christian civili- 
zation he would find ‘in the.rank accorded to woman 
and the consequent sanctity attached to wedded life. 
It is impossible to overestimate the influence which 
this change in the position of woman has had on the 
constitution and conduct of society. The finest traits 
of modern life, the superior delicacy of sentiment, 
the gentleness, charity, and mercy,-—all those vir- 
tues in which modern society, defective as it is, com- 
pares so favorably with ancient nations, are due to 
this cause. The progress of humanity is graded step 
by step by the measure of respect which is paid to 
woman and the nuptial bond. Society begins in the 
bosom of families. The welfare of nations depends 
not so much on the constitution of the State as on 
the constitution of the household, not so much on 
the public code as on the regulation of domestic life. 
No form of government which human wisdom has 
devised can secure to a nation freedom and prosper- 
ity where woman holds a degraded rafik:' Herein 
consisted the radical defect of the states of antiquity, 
which, more than any other, hastened their down- 
fall. Allancient nations either practiced polygamy 
or allowed a latitude of divorce which, practically, 
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| amounted to the same thing. Thus, society was cor- 


rupted in its first beginnings, national prosperity poi- 
soned at its fountain. Ifthere is any one cause to 
which, more than another, the superiority of Chris- 
tian states is to be ascribed, it is the sacredness with 
which Christianity has fenced and guarded the insti- 
tution of marriage. By elevating woman from a half 
servile condition to an equality in private life with 
| the other sex, it has elevated marriage from a state 
of servitude on one side and tyranny on the other to 
| a state of equal dependence and equal regard, from 
| an earthly compact founded in a low necessity or a 

temporary convenience, to a union of souls and a sac- 
ramental bond. 

Another feature of Christian society which would 
strike a pagan observer, another fruit of the heavenly 
seed, is the organization of charity,—corporate efforts 
for the aid and relief of human suffering. Hospitals, 
asylums, homes for the indigent, houses of refuge for 
all manner of wretchedness and guilt,—these are pe- 
culiar to modern time. Nothing of the kind is to be 
found among the nations of antiquity. Athens, with 
its splendid edifices, Sparta, with its common table, 
had no hospital. Rome with its shining examples of 
feminine excellence, knew no spectacle like that so 





familiar to Christian lands,and which the cynic Vol- 
taire pronounced to be the noblest ever witnessed by 
man,—the spectacle of delicate women sacrificing 
youth, beauty, wealth, rank, to wait on loathsome 
disease. No sooner had the seed taken root in the 
world than it yielded this peculiar and beautiful 
fruit. Nosooner had Christianity established itself 
than it founded institutions for the aid of the sick 
and infirm, the orphan and the stranger. The Em- 
peror Julian, ‘the bitter adversary of the Christian 
faith, ascribed its success to these institutions, and 
endeavored to promote the revival of Paganism by 
similar works of beneficence. The existence of such in- 
stitutions, however unequal to all the want that seeks 
relief, is, at least, a solemn recognition of the duty 
which society owes to its members, a solemn confes- 
| sion of the great truth that as human beings we are 
members one of another. 

One more trait of Christian civilization among the 
many whith might be named, if time were allowed, is 
the mitigation ofthe penal code. This, it must be 
confessed, is a tardy and late fruit of the great plant- 
ing, but one in which it is impossible to mistake the 
Christian seed. Punishment by torture, and even 





trial by torture, were once common as imprisonment 
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is now. They have been the practice of Christian 
countries as well as heathen in ages past, and no in- 
fliction which vengeance could devise was thought 
too severe for aggravated guilt. But these cruelties 
have disappeared, at last, from Christian legislation. 
A growing abhorrence is felt for the sanguinary 
measures of the ancient codes, and, indeed, for all 
punishment which proceeds on the ground of ven- 
geance. It is felt that the punishment of guilt should 
not be based on the principle of exact retribution, so 
much suffering for so much sin, but on self-protection, 
and that penal legislation should have for its object 
the reformation of the offender, not the expiation of 
crime. 

What need of particulars? Let us say it in one 
word: the specific result of Christian culture, the 
peculiar fruit of the gospel, that which especially dis- 
tinguishes Christian nations from the rest of the 
world, is humanity,—respect and love for man as 
man, as partaker of the divine nature; the feeling 
that man is greater than all governments and insti- 
tutions, the individual soul above all artificial dis- 
tinctions and all prescriptive rights; the conscious- 
ness of human brotherhood, the bond which em- 
braces the aighest and the lowest as constituting one 
family in God. This specifically is what Christianity 
has done for man. It hasgiven us humanity; the 
idea, the sentiment, and the civilization correspond- 
ing therewith. This is the harvest which has sprung 
from the seed of that word, and still springs. 

The sowing was not once for all: it still proceeds. 
The spirit which spoke through the word and 
wrought in the life of Jesus, and did that great sow- 
ing which bears his name, is more than Jesus; it 
overlaps even his great word and life. And that 
spirit still goes forth to sow. From the bosom of 
God, its eternal spring, through the lips of all 
prophets and the lives ofall saints, through all divine 
providences, through all the voices that call from the 
deeps and all the visions that beckon from the 
heights, it goes forth every day, and everywhere 
sows, in mortal furrows, the immortal seed, in the 
field of this world the harvest that transcends the 
world and time. The sowing proceeds, also the reap- 
ing. The end is not yet. The Judgment that theo- 
logians tell of is the final harvest, when Christian 
progress shall have eradicated every iniquity from 
human practice and righted every wrong in human 
life. “How long, O Lord?” has been the prophet’s 
and reformer’s cry from age to age; and age after age 
has echoed, “ How long?” 

“ The shadows still linger in city and plain : 

How long shall the night and its shadows remain ? 

How long ere it breaks through this glimmer of things, 

The light of which prophet eternally sings?” 
The world’s history is an everlasting ‘“‘ How long?” a 
constant but not hopeless postponement of the great 
consummation, a postponement which serves to 
quicken hope, to stimulate endeavor, and furnish 
new topics and scope for action. The world ad- 
vances, but the goal recedes. Will humanity ever 
come up with its vision”? Will reality ever be square 
with desire? The kingdom of God is forever coming : 
will man ever see it fully come? Will ever the time 


arrive when all shall no longer go forth to sow, and 
the reaper gather his last sheaves, and the spirit, 
sated with its gains and its conquests, say, It is 
eens? Who can conceive of such a time? Nay, who 
can really wish for such a time? It is the road and 
ot the goal that satisfies. The way to heaven is 
heaven; and heaven is nothing but a way, a journey 
whose steps are centuries and whose end is—never. 


SCATTERED WESTERN FRIENDS: THE 
WORK AMONGST THEM. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

SINCE my return from a rather extensive visit to our 
scattered members in the West it has been with me 
to write my views of the conditions and necessities 
of these scattered ones in addition to the account al- 
ready furnished by my worthy companion, Abel 
Mills. All of which is submitted, subject to the re- 
vising care of the editors. 

The field opening before our Society in its endeav- 
or to maintain its position among the religious organ- 
izations of our day is widening to an extent that will 
try our faith in and love of our principles. Amongthe 
many lines opening and claiming the attention of 
those interested in the service is our western field. 

Many of our isolated members, previous to remov- 
al to the West, were not among those actively en- 
gaged in society work and have only felt their need 
of its fostering care since they have been deprived of 
it. Many others of this class are yet seeking their 
homes in the West, and too often locate just near 
enough other Friends to be too far off for meeting 
purposes. We know of twelve families located near 
the line between Kansas and Nebraska in aspace not 
exceeding 150 miles, and yet there are not enough in 
any one locality for practical Society purposes. All 
these Friends manifested a deep interest in encour- 
aging other Friends to locate near them, so they can 
start a meeting. If the same interest had earlier 
manifested itself a good lively meeting would now be 
casting its influence, where instead all is an open, 
barren waste. 

They need encouragement by letters from inter- 
ested Friends to hold fast to their own convictions of 
right, and,—what would be far better,—personal vis- 


| its for their strength and encouragement, thus accom- 


plishing the double purpose of bringing them con- 
spicuously before Friends, and strengthening them 
in their present situation. I think in our weak con- — 
dition, this labor should claim the attention of Friends 

in our seven yearly meetings. These Friends are be- 
yond the limits of any one body, and are members of 
various yearly meetings; hence they need the foster- 
ing care of the whole society. Our sons and daugh- 
ters from all over the East are continually seeking 
their homes in the West, and while we are using our 

means to the extent of our ability in assisting them 
in their temporal affairs, and have also, as best we 
could, given them something of an education on our 
principles as a society, would it not be wise to use the 
same care in throwing around them such influences 
as will enable them to carry out the cherished object 
of our care? . 





Often do we hear from our older members in par- 
ticular, a strong desire fora return to our primitive 
life and vigor: might we not all earnestly join in this 
desire? Early Friends were an evangelizing people. 
Those having the peculiar qualification in that line 


were earnestly and constantly, so far asability would | 


permit, engaged in the work. Consequently, con- 
vincements were numerous, new meetings were es- 


tablished, and we were a growing, prosperous people. | 
I will leave the comparison of that time with the | 


present for our individual consideration. We see 
some of our ablest ministers members of some of our 
smallest and weakest meetings, and the question nat- 


urally arises, why is it so? I cannot blame them | 


alone; are their hands held up in their endeavors to 
serve the Lord? Have Friends seen that their part 


Simple desires do not accomplish the work ; it is only 
as we take hold and do thatour faith can be made 
manifest. I read with interest a short article in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL a few weeks ago, from 
W. G. Barker, on “ A Fund for Educational Purposes .” 
Could we not with equal propriety embrace our west- 
ern work under the same concern ? 

Surely the fields are whitened for the harvest ; we 
want more laborers, more of an earnest zeal, more of 
a willingness to “use and be used in the Master’s ser- 
vice.” Let us move forward in the same faith that 
actuated the good and pure in heartin every age, and 
we will feel that in our day we have been instrume n- 
tal in upholding and advancing the cause of Trut h. 
Holder, Ill. Epwarp CoaLe. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING OUR SO- 
CIETY. 

MY mind has been much occupied of late with a re- 
view of the past, a knowledge of the present and the 
bright prospect of the future,and while the review 
has unavoidably "cast a feeling of gloom or sad ness 
over the mind, a knowledge of the present with the 
prospect of the future hasin a great mcasure remo ved 
that gloom, and while I am unable to present my 
feelings in the matter so as to be at all pleasing or at- 
tractive to the intellectual mind, I cannot longer 
suppress the earnest yearnings of my soul for an up- 
rising of our beloved Society in its true designed 
light to the world. I have often thought when reading 
the many articles in the Journat (and other p eriod- 
icals) as to the decline of Friends, if our minds were 
as actively engaged in search of the most eff ectual 
means of restoration as they have been in assigning 
reasons ofdecline we would much sooner be able to 
behold an onward march. 

I am free to acknowledge the long suppression of 
this thought, and now the work is made lighter by 
my sympathy with the views and experience of my 
esteemed friend, J. W. Plummer, of Chicago, who so 
fully expressed my feelings that itseems unnec essary 
to repeat, but I have found of late, in my min gling 
with those of other denominations, both in the relig- 
ious capacity, and in social minglings, such a willing- 
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and acknowledge their adaptation to the condition of 
the human family, that Iam much strengthened in 
my long established conviction, viz., that the need 


| of the advocacy of our principles before the world 


has in no degree lessened, nor the day of usefulness 
for us as an organization by any means passed by, 
but before we can in any great measure realize our 
usefulness orstrength, we must first rally to the true 
standard ourselves, and not take the world as our 
forefathers found it,and feel that we must do the 


| same work that they did, but take it as we find it, 


and under the light of our day do what our hands 
find to do,to better the conditions of the human 
family, and we can never do this until our own sys- 
tem (so to speak) is cleansed, made healthy, strong 


| and vigorous, then with this health, growth and 


of the work was done in helping to “open the way”? | power we will feel that we have thereof to impart to 


others,and because we have tasted and handled of 
it, we feel no fear in inviting them to taste and see 


| that it is good. 


Thesoul life leaped for joy within when reading the 
experience of my brother in his Western visit, asalso 
that of Abel Mills and Edw. Coale. Although much 
more extensive than mine, yet in my small measure 
I could realize the great need of such labors, The open 
acknowledgement of a young womanwho after an ap- 
pointed meeting in one of those western towns, an 
entire stranger, and not a member of Society, ap- 
proaching me with outstretched hand, said, “ if that 
is Quakerism I am a Quaker,” is but one of the many 
evidences of the reception of the truth we present. 
But I need not wander thus far from home, either to 
find fields of labor, nor get a willingness to receive it, 
for I can not suppress my feelings of gratitude when 
I look over our little band away off here in a remote 
part of the vineyard, (so far as surroundings of our 
own Society is concerned) and we have felt sometimes 
that the dwindling and declining influence so much 
spoken of had fastened its grasp upon us, but it is 
said that man’s extremity is God’s opportunity, and 
He has graciously kindled in more hearts than onea 
newness of life, and although new fields of labor have 
been operied up, some changes in the order of our 
meetings (wherein no principle is sacrificed), but 
which we feel to bea matter of convenience and profit 
to us. And I only speak of these things by way 
of encouragement to any that may feelas we have 
felt; thatthere was need of something to produce 
the desired result. 

I am willing to attribute some credit to the First- 
day school, which we enjoyed during the past sum- 
mer, and have now in its stead for the winter season 
a reading or literary circle, held once in two weeks, 
in the meeting-house, and on Christmas eve we rea- 
lized the joy of many youthful hearts, when we gath- 
ered at the house of Cornelius White, to the number 
of about one hundred (young and old), where we 
had a Christmas tree, beautifully laden with many 
presents for the children which were contribvied by 
their parents. Before they were distributed some 
appropriate readings, recitations, and some singing by 
the children, added in no small degree to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening. ALBERTA WILSON. 


ness to receive the truths of the gospel as held by us, Bloomfield, Ont. 
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AN OUTSIDE VIEW OF FRIENDS. 
[A report, in a local newspaper, of an interesting address, 
delivered Twelfth month ist, by Dr. James M. De Garmo, 
—an Episcopalian, whose parents were Friends,—at Vassar 
Brothers’ Institute, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has been forwarded 
us by a friend in that city. The report says :] 


IT wasa grateful tribute to the social virtues and re- 
ligious doctrines of the Society of Friends, and was 
replete with personal reminiscences and historic facts, 
and while it did ample justice to the Friends it was 
also a literary production of great merit, and well 
worthy the scholastic culture of the essayist. 

Mr. DeGarmo said there was a time when the 
Quakers were strong in this country, but now all 
things indicate their decline. But in this decline 
questionings arise, and open charges of infidelity are 
made against them. It is well to investigate these 
charges, to learn something of this people and their 
opinions. The truth should be our objective point, 
no matter where it may strike. 

The best test to apply is their own test of works. 
“ By their works ye shall know them” is a safe rule. 
In their relations with the world they have been an 
admirable people. They are good friends and neigh- 
bors, and valuable citizens. They insist upon the 
payment of legal debts;—and have always taken the 
most scrupulous care of their own poor, while extend- 
ing all reasonable relief to the needy not connected 
with their own society. They are industrious, thrifty, 
frugal people. They have been prompt in respond- 
ing to any call for reformatory work, and were lead- 
ers in the great anti-slavery movement. ‘They were 
and are promoters of education, and long before Vas- 
sar, Smith or Wellesley were planned, they were edu- 
cating their daughters as well as their sons. They 
have many excellent schools, and colleges too. They 
have favored the advancement of women, made them 
equal participants in the affairs of the society, and 


admitted them to the ministry ofthe word. They | 


have produced many remarkable women, notably 
Lucretia Mott. 

They opposed war in all its forms, and are hostile 
to all litigation, upon principle... 

Their meetings are singularly unlike everything 
else in order of worship. They are profound believers 
in the Immanent God, ever present in the hearts of 
all.men, waiting to instruct and convince them. In 
silence they await the influence of his spirit on their 
spirits, and their sermons are in direct obedience to 
the movements of the Divine in their souls. For 
proof of God’s being they shun all logic, and appeal 
straight to the consciousness of man. They appeal 
to the Inward Light, the Spirit of.Truth, the Logos, 
the Indwelling Word. Their communion with the 
Divine is thus immediaze, not through mediation. They 
have been and are the mostly intensely devout be- 
lievers, holding rather to the ideas of Clement, Ori- 
gen and Athanasius than those of St. Augustine and 
Calvin. 

They believe in Christ as the Son and sent of the 
Father, in whom dwelt the Logos, the Indwelling 
Word, through which he became the Anointed, re- 
vealing the Father unto a suffering and sinning hu- 


manity. They do not accept the formulated doctrine 
of the Trinity, for the same Indwelling Light that 
was in Christ, is also in the hearts of men. They 
had no personal Devil, no material Hell, no mediat- 
ing Priesthood. They believed in the answer to 
prayer in their own souls,—they spiritualized the res- 
urrection of Christ as a symbol of the resurrection of 
man’s spirit from the death of sin into the life of 
righteousness and faith. They made no great ac- 
count of miracles, for life was a prolonged and sus- 
tained miracle, and no man could tell where the hu- 
man ended and the Divine began in his own being. 
Their atonement was the reconciliation of man to 
God, not of an angry and offended God into man. 
Through the Inward Christ man is convicted of sin, 
humbled before God, assured of mercy and forgive- 
ness, and made to realize the fulness of Eternal Life. 
They discard all outward symbols of the Inward 
Grace, and demand spiritual evidence of obedience 
to the pointings of Divine Truth. They held that 
the joys of Heaven were theirs in fruition here and 
now. They sought to live the life of God and Christ, 
and so to realize on earth the New Jerusalem of the 
Apocalypse. The language of Scripture is often on 
their lips, though Bibliolatry has no hold among them. 
Their Bibles are not the final rule of faith and prac- 
tice to them,—but all things are referred to the ever 
present Spirit. 

The Quakers do not claim their tenets to be new, 
but as old as the religious life of man, thus binding 
into one sacred brotherhood the devout of all ages. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE PRESENT NEEDS OF THE 
TEMPERANCE REFORM 


AND ITS RELATIONS TO OUR REPUBLICAN GOV- 
ERNMENT. > 
IN FOUR SECTIONS.—I. 
WE are told again: “ Prohibition cannot be en- 
forced.” ° 

Such a proposition, to an American citizen, ought 
to seem preposterous. Can it be that a peoplo who 
in their own infancy cast off the shackles of king- 
craft and priestcraft, and later proclaimed freedom 
to four millions of slaves, will quail before the liquor 
traffic? With the flagstaff of freedom in our hands, 
and our boasted banner of liberty floating at mast- 
head all the world around, will we at last crown 
whiskey king, humble ourselves at the feet of a few 
thousand liquor dealers, and tamely consent to die a 
drunkard’s death? No! 

To claim that we cannot enforce a wholesome 
statute against the greatest evil of our age, is an as- 
sumption that we have in our midst a controlling, 
disloyal, rebellious class, and that Republican gov- 
ernment with us isa failure. I have too much con- 
fidence in the great heart of the American people to 
believe such an assumption. If prohibitory laws have 
not been enforced, I believe it to have been the re- 
sult of defective methods, and not from error in prin- 
ciple. What has experience taught in this line? 
The lowest form of prohibitory legislation we have 
tried is “local option” by towns (townships.) To- 





secure enforcement under Republican forms of gov- | 
ernment a law must be consistent ; and we cannot ex- 
pect much respect to be paid to a law that prohibits 
an act in one place a few rods or miles from which it 
sanctions and protects; and what can be voted up or 
down by a town or village,—what is right in one dis- | 
trict and wrong in the next— loses all moral signifi- 
cance ; and whatever the result may be at one elec- 
tion, nothing is permanently established by it, for 
the question is reopened each succeeding year. While 
in some towns,—where there was but little liquor 
sold before, and there was but little need of prohibi- 
tion,—the system worked well, in the towns where it 
is mest needed, it does not reach at all, and beyond | 
this, it is opposed to sound theories of government, | 
to delegate to small localities the decision of ques- 
of such general and far-reaching importance as the 
policy to be pursued toward the traffic in intoxicat- 
ing liquors. It is like allowing each ward in our 
great cities to make its own criminal code, that it | 
might not be in advance of the public sentiment in | 
that locality. In those wards where it is most im- | 
portant that unnamable vices should be suppressed, | 
there would be no law against them. With all these 
defects no one should expect this system to be effec- | 
tive. 

We pass from this to “local prohibition” by 
counties. This does some better for the reason that | 
counties are larger than towns, but it is subject to 
the same gefteral objections, and while large portions | 





of several of the southern states (more than one hun- | 
dred counties in Georgia) are under prohibition by 
this system,I have not learned of but one county 
containing a city, that has adopted it; and the best | 
that can be said of any system of probibition that | 
does not reach the large cities, is that it is a “step- 
ping stone ” to reach something higher. 

Let us now consider prohibition by states as it 
has been tried in Maine, Kansas and Iowa. Although 
the best statistics obtainable show that the quantity 
of liquors consumed in Maine for all purpose, per | 
capita, is less than one-twelfth the average of the 
United States, yet it is admitted that the traffic is not 
totally suppressed, and cannot be while the United 
States government justifies the importation and trans- 
portation of liquors into and through every part of 
the state. The most difficult places to control being | 
the seaports of Portland and Bangor. Iowa differs 
from Maine in being an inland state, yet two-thirds | 
of the mayors of twenty-seven of the principal cities 
in Iowa, last summer acknowledged that the traffic 
was continued in their cities, and their general ex- 
cuse for not suppressing it, was, in substance, that so 
long as the United States government justifies the 
transportation of whiskey across our state in wooden 
barrels,there will be American citizens with ingeiaui- 
y enough to get it out of the barrel in spite of state 
aws. 

Here we see the obstacles to prohibitory laws 
that have been tried, and is it any proof that prohi- 
bition is a failure if the traffic is not wholly sup- 
pressed under such circumstances. There has been 
no absolute prohibition tried yet, in any state in the 
Union ; and it issurprising to me that state prohibi- 





| al issue? 
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tory laws have accomplished so much as they have, 
while antagonized by the policy of the Nation, and 
dependent for enforcement upon officers allied to 
political parties that are dependent upon the saloon 
influence for support. 

The fact that prohibitory laws have not been en- 
forced by such officers is not even presumptive proof 
that they would not be ifthe officers were backed 
by a party organization for the annihilation of the 
saloon instead of pandering to it for support. 

Suppose we had a prohibitory statute now in the 
state of New York. Does any sane person who is 


| familiar with the city of New York believe that the 


state with all its police force, could suppress the traf- 
fic (or even reduce it much) in that city while the 


| United States government justifies and protects any 


person in landing at any point on the twenty and 
more miles of water front, and in transporting it 


| through any and every street and alley in the city? 


But give the state the aid of the customs service, 
manned by officers not dependent upon the slums of 
the city for their election, and whose tenure of office 
would depend upon their faithful suppression of the 


| infamous traffic, and in less than six months the last 


vestiges of this defiant, domineering traffic could be 


| put into sub-cellars and holes under the ground 
| where only blear-eyed sots would go. This then is 


one answer in advance to the question, “ Why should 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic be made a nation- 
Another is, the evil is national ; no state in 
the Union being exempted. Another,—the nation 
is a partner in the crime, sending out its agents all 
over the United States to collect its share of the prof- 


| its of this iniquitous business. Another,—only the 


United States government can control the traffic in 


| the District of Columbia, the Territories and all gov- 
| ernment reservations, like forts, arsenals, dockyards, 


etc. Another,—the United States government is the 


| only power that can prohibit the importation of 


liquors; and even though our opponents cry that the 
national government cannot prohibit the manufac- 
ture and sale of liquors in the States until the con- 
stitution is amended, every intelligent citizen should 


| know that Congress has absolute control of foreign 


and inter-state commerce, and can prohibit all im- 
portation of liquors, and their transportation across 
states where the traffic is prohibited by state law, (by 
the same authority that it prohibited:the importa- 
tion of slaves in 3808) without the change of a single 
word in the National Constitution. 

Another reason why it can succeed only through 
national action is, that mandatory laws that meet or- 
ganized opposition must have an organization of their 
friends behind them tosustain and enforce them un- 
til they secure general recognition ; and all the forces 
that. are necessary to build. up and sustain. such an. 
organization, are national. The pulpit, the platform, 
and the press must lend their aid ; and the principles 
being general they cannot advocate one thing for our 
State, and another—and opposite thing—for another 
State or for the nation. And there never was a re- 
form of anything like this magnitude effected under 
republican government anywhere, without a division 
of the people directly on that line; and such a divis- 





ion cannot be obtained without making the principle 
of the reform the supreme issue in the election of the 
legislative and executive officers of the government, 
and the reason why it is necessary to organize a new 
party to accomplish this, is the simple fact that the 
old parties cannot separate those who are opposed to 
the traffic, from those who uphold it. Those temper- 
ance people who have taken an active part in the Re- 
publican party for the last quarter ofa century, know 
that it would make no difference what issues the 
Democratic party might take up or what platform 
it might adopt, they would not join under a name 
that they associate with rum, treason and rebellion ; 
neither would the temperance men in the Democratic 
party, particularly in the Southern States—join with 
us under a name that they associate with rum, car- 
pet-bagger, military despotism, political corruption, 
and a list of no less opprobrious epithets that it would 
not be pleasant for me to repeat. 

Until less than five years ago, I hoped and prayed 
and believed that the Republican party would at 
some time take up the issue of suppressing the traffic 
in intoxicating beverages, and deliver the nation 
from the scourge of drunkenness, as it had from 
negro slavery. But when the Prohibitory constitu- 
tional amendment was submitted to the voters of the 
State of North Carolina in 187l—although it was 
passed by a Democratic legislature, and approved by a 
Democratic governor, it was intended to be submitted 
as an entirely non-partisan question, and a special 
election was ordered, that it might not be associated 
with the election of any officers,—the leaders of the 
Republican party in that state were unwilling to let it 
go so. They evidently thought they saw an oppor- 
tunity to make political capital of it. They denounced 
it as a Democratic measure, and by pretending to be 
the friends of the ignorant negroes, induced them to 
believe that any such restriction of the liquor traffic, 
was an interference with their rights as freemen, and 
but an initiatory step toward bringing them back in- 
to slavery again. It was easy to do this, for while in 
slavery, they were under the strictest of prohibition, 
for however much the slaveholder may have drunk, 
he kept it from his slaves, well knowing that its use 
by them would both lessen the value of their labor, 
and diminish their value as chattels or merchandise. 
I was surprised by the action of the party in North 
Carolina,—I will admit that I was mortified,—having 
boasted of the superior moral status»of the Republi- 
can party. It however, induced investigation, which 
revealed the fact that the situation in other southern 
States was the same; the Republican party there con- 
sisting of the ignorant negroes, led by federal office- 
holders and office-seekers, who, knowing that there 
was a majority of negro voters in many localities— 
and some whole states—were doing all in their pow- 
er by pandering to the vices of the negroes, and fos- 
tering race prejudice, to keep the negro vote solid ; 
striving in that way to get control of the States. I 
then saw clearly, that the Republican party consisted 
of two separate, distinct, and antagonistic elements, 
that could never work together for the suppression of 
the liquor traffic. Some may ask why, then, cannot 
the Republican party adopt Prohibition in the North- 
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eren States, and the Democratic party in the South- 
ern States? A sufficientanswer is, that national pol- 
itics dominate State politics, and no party can antag- 
onize and effectually suppress the liquor traffic in 
any State, while dependent upon the saloon influence 
in national elections. This is simply illustrated by 
the recent action of the Republican party in Maine 
and Iowa. 

There can be no doubt that the party in either of 
these States would be sustained in taking a radical 
position in favor of Prohibition; but in the former 
State, it has refused to fulfil its pledges to enact the 
needed laws to more effectually suppress the traffic, 
and in Iowa last summer the party only said, Since 
prohibiting laws have been enacted by the will of 
the people irrespective of party an opportunity should 
be allowed to prove their efficiency or inefficiency, be- 
fore they are repealed. Such a declaration, instead 
of saying that Prohibition is right and ought to be 
enforced, simply implies that the party does not be- 
lieve in Prohibition and that it ought to be re pealed, 
but since it was enacted at the dictation of the peo- 
ple, they should have an opportunity to try it first. 
It is not my desire or intention to berate any politi 
cal party or its managers; and I do not wish to be 
considered as censuring them for not adopting pro- 
hibition, but merely wish to show why neither of the 
old parties can successfully take up the new issue ; 
and since neither of them can, it is not desirable that 
they should try. As Judge West said i:f his speech 
at the Chicago Convention when he nominated Jas. © 
G. Blaine, “the issue which brought the Republican 
party into existence, and all issues growing out of 
that issue, are among the dead and buried things of 
the past,” and there is not asingle important ques- 
tion of civil government at the present time, on which 
the people are divided into the two old parties. There 
are in both parties, advocates and opponents of every - 
legislative or executive policy that is being consid- 
ered at the present time, consequently a vote for 
eithef has no definite significance, other than which 
party should have the “spoils ;” and the prejudice 
against the names of opposing parties—especially 
where such a bitter strife has existed as prevailed 
during the years of the rebellion—preventing the free 
transfer of supporters and opponents of new propo- 
sitions from one party to the other, makes it impera- 
tively necessary that there should be a reorganization 
of parties,—as there was in 1854-56—to meet the de- 
mands of the new issue; and now,—as then—to 
unite the friends of the cause, they must gather un- 
der some new name that will not be a perpetual re- 
minder of past contentions. And the suppression of 
the traffic in intoxicating beverages so far transcends 
in importance any other issue before the people of this 
country, that until it is settled there will be no other 
qusetion upon which the people can be divided into 
two national parties. Gerrit Smith said, previous to 
1874, “ if the traffic in ardent spirits is immoral, then 
of necessity are the laws which authorize the traffic 
immoral. And if the laws areimmoral, then we must 
be immoral if we do not protest aginst them.” Ex- 
Vice-President, Henry Wilson, said, “ All other issues 
before the American people dwindle into insignifi- 





cance, compared with the issues involved in the 
temperance question.” Jesse H. GRIFFEN. 
Underhill, N. Y. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WILLIAM BRADFORD, THE PRINTER. 


THE Historical Society of Pennsylvania had a bi- 
centennial celebration to commemorate the intro- 
duction of printing into Pennsylvania. William 
Bradford, it appears, had been an apprentice to An- 
drew Sowle, (misspelled Lowle), a printer in London, 
whose daughter he subsequently married. Im- 
pressed with the importance of having a printer in 
his newly-established‘colony, William Penn induced 
Bradford to emigrate to America, where he arrived 
in the year 1685. One of his first productions ap- 
pears to have been an almanac for the following year. 


A number of Friends’ books were subsequently | 


printed by him. 
In the year 1689 the recently established quarterly 


meeting of Chester placed upon its records the fol- 
lowing minutes: 


“The business proposed to the Friends of Philadelphia 
concerning the allowing William Bradford, the printer, 
forty pounds by the year to continue the art and practice 
of printing: this meeting approving the said proposal, or- 
ders for Darby Monthly Meeting John Blunston and Josiah 
Fearn ; for Chester Monthly Meeting, Caleb Pusey, Randall 
Vernon; for Chichester Monthly Meeting, Jacob Chandler 
and John Mendenhall to take the subscription according 
to propeosal.’’ 


At the next meeting 


“The subscriptions were brought in by the persons ap- 
pointed for that purpose by the last quarterly meeting, and 
Caleb Pusey is ordered by this meeting to take a copy 
thereof, and carry it to the persons principally concerned 
in Philadelphia, and that he advise with said persons what 
persons to pay it to, and give account thereof at next quar- 
terly meeting.” 

At this} period in our early history the quarterly 
meeting was composed exclusively of the three 
monthly meetings above named, and when we con- 
sider that this subscription antedated the erection of 
their meeting-houses, which were much needed, it is 
certainly a very liberal one, and shows clearly their 
interest in the maintenance of the press. 

But ‘Bradford made an ungracious return for the 
= kindness received, as it appears that in the schism of 
George Keith he enlisted as an active partisan, and 
presently became a bitter persecutor of Friends. 
This is evidenced by his conduct in the case of Samuel 
Bownas, a minister from England, who in the course 
of a general religious visit to Friends in America, in 
the year 1702, had a meeting appointed on Long 
Island. Bownas had previously declined entering 
into,any controversy with Keith, or his tool Brad- 
ford. Keith also had a meeting which proved to bea 
failure, very near to that appointed for Bownas. Brad- 
ford’s anger was kindled. He went into Bownas’s 
meeting, and, pretending to take down his words, he, 
with the testimony given by another unscrupulous 
witness, had Bownas committed to prison, where he 
emained for several months; until his persecutors 
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finding themselves unable to manipulate juries as 
they desired, he was released. 

This circumstance is rather a blot upon the fame 
of the first printer of Pennsylvania, and shows the 
extent to which a spirit of bigotry and intolerance 
can carry a man whose character in other respects 
may be irreproachable. 

Bradford, following the example of Keith, at- 
tached himself to the church, and a monument was 
erected to his memory at Trinity church, New York, 
from which it appears that he lived toa very ad- 
vanced age. Of him, reversing the adage, it might 
probably be said “ The good that men do lives after 
them ; the evil is often interred with their bones” 
Twelfth month 27, 1885. G. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ON MEETINGS FOR DISCIPLINE. 
THE following extract from the journal of John 
Churchman was written about 1724. He says: 

“T loved to attend religious meetings, especially 
those for discipline, and it was clearly shown me that 
all who attend those meetings should inwardly wait, 
in great awefulness, to know the immediate presence 
of Christ, the head of the church, to give them an 
understanding what their several services are, and 
for ability to answer the requirings of Truth ; for it 
is by the light and spirit thereof that the Lord’s work 
is done with acceptance, and none should presume to 
speak or act without its motion or direction, for they 
who do often darken counsel, mislead the weak, and 
expose their own folly, to the burden and grief of 
sensible Friends. 

“Tt was in great fear that I attempted to speak in 
these meetings, and as I kept low, with an eye single 
to the honor of truth, I felt peace and inward strength 
to increase from time to time; and it is good for all 
who feel concerned to speak to matters in meetings 
for discipline, in the first place to take heed that 
their own spirits do not prompt thereto, and to mind 
the time when to speak fitly; for a word in season 
from a pure heart is precious, and frequently prevents 
debates; and when they have spoken to business, 
they should turn inward to know if the pure truth 
owns them, and in that rest, without an over-anxious 
care whether it succeeds at that time or not; so 
Friends will be preserved from being lifted up, be- 
cause their service is immediately owned ; or if it 
should be rejected or slighted, in this humble state, 
the labor is seen to be the Lord’s.” 

I believe we may in this day derive instruction 
from well considering the above remarks, for wecan- 
not but acknowledge that it is too frequently the 
case in our meetings, the words are not seasoned with 
grace, but are uttered in the haste of an unsanctified 
will. H. M. L. 


Once a man who had been known asa great fault- 
finder, was observed to become cheerful and con- 
tented. When asked the reason, he said: “I used 
to liveat Grumble Corner; but now I’ve moved on 
to Thanksgiving street. I find the air purer, the 
sunshine brighter, and the people better neighbors.” 
—Selected. - 
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*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 


for an independent expression. 


*,* As a rule, we cannot notice communications unaccom- 
panied by a name, We need to know who it is that addresses us. 


SELF-DENIAL. 


himself and take up his daily cross and follow me.” 
These words of the revered Master uttered long ages 


worid, with all the rapid advance made in material 
things for the benefit of the human race, still needs 
the gospel of self-denial, not in the form of an ascet- 
icism that would lead to a life apart from men, but in 
the midst of them, keeping in abeyance to the higher 
law all of the good gifts of God, that if allowed ua- 
due liberty lead away from Christ, This gospel of 
the “ daily cross” is so old and has been so abused 
by such as are unable to see beyond the letter of the 
text, making of a beautiful symbol a literal figure 
that must be worshipped, that there is a constant 


need that the Master’s meaning be made clear, so all | 


may profit by it. 
There are many who have a habit of taking up 
the cross yet know it not, and their beautiful lives 


daily walks the effort is constantly to repress the 
harsh utterance, to withhold the satirical remark, to 
hide the pain caused by the thoughtless or cruel 
word, if cultured, tobear with patience with the rude- 
ness of the uncultivated, remembering that there 
dwells beneath a rough exterior a spirit that is an 
emanation of divinity. All this gives evidence of a 
self denial that would surely have been counted as 
gain to a disciple of the time of Jesus, and why not 
now? When the great apostle, Paul, uttered his 
memorable “I die daily,” was it not that he sub- 
dued within himself those arch enemies which, had 
he permitted them to live, would have prevented 
his growth in that grace which made him so accept- 
able to God and so powerful in the disseminating of 
the @spel of Christ? 
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In so many ways, as we mingle with eur fellows, 
are we called upon to deny self, that it is not a little, 


| but a great thing te become a true disciple. The in- 
| creasing luxuriousness of our age reveals a need of a 


firm hold upon this self-denying principle, for be- 


lieving that every gift of God is good and for the 
| proper uses of man, we can see clearly that our right 
| reason and appreciation of the simplicity becoming 
| to a Christian must be exercised, lest we-go beyond 
| moderation in the stations wherein we are plaeed. 


Happily all are furnished with a divine guide, an 
inward will to direct and counsel, and threwgh daily 


| discipline our crosses will no longer be “ grievous,” 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher | 


but “joyous,” and we will feel an assurance ef the 


| veward promised to those who, denying themselves 


in this life, should inherit the life eternal. 


“BY THEIR FRUITS.” 


| DURING the last days of the old year and the first 
“TF any man would come after me let him deny | 


of the new, probably most of us have looked back 
over the past, bringing our thoughts and actions to a 


| close examination, and putting them toe the test 
ago, have the same deep significance now, for the | 


which Jesus gave to his disciples, the test of the result 


| which has fo lowed the thinking and doing. 


We no doubt all desire to improve, tegrew up to 
some ideal; for this purpose we read, and with this 
end in view we attend places of worship where 
with others ofsimilar convictions we open eur minds 
to receive whatever of spiritual help may be given. 
How much help have we received and what growth 
have we made are questions pressing upen us, for if 
we find no growth in any profitable direction we 
must conclude that the absence of fruit points to a- 
defect that ought to be remedied. 

Our thoughts and feelings, mixed and uncultiva- 


| ted, may be compared to the wild growth of weeds 
| from which we carnot expect to gather nourishing 


| fruit, and these same thoughts and feelings, when 
bear witness that they are true disciples. In their | 


under the control of a higher power, may be called 
the good trees which bring ferth good fruit. When 
therefore we find at the season of fruitage that our 
boughs hang barren, it becomes us toapply ourselves “ 
to the source that can change us to fruit bearing 


| plants. 


It is always easy to put the responsibility some- 
where beside on our own selves, so when we find we 
have not deepened into aninterestin spiritual things 
we say the ministry is not edifying, or the absence of 
ministry is discouraging, while others under the same 
conditions have developed a beautiful life adorned 
with “the fruit of the spirit” which Paui says “is in 
all goodness and righteousness and truth.” 

Bringing our condition then to this review we may 
be able to find our defects and remove whatever 
stands in the way of our adyance, for a downright 





earnest wish to improve conquers the ill weed, indif- 
ference, a mental conditiou which is greatly respon- 
sible for the unfruitfulness of many minds. 

“Whatever doth make manifest, is light,” there- 
fore if we are made aware of our faults by our own 
internal conviction, a gleam of light has shone into 
our souls, and we may feel sure that this light which 
shows us that we have been in the wrong, will also 
show us the right wry which leads to peace. 


THE WESTERN MACEDONIA. 


WE feel much sympathy with the views and sug- 
gestions presented in the letter, elsewhere printed in 
this issue, from Edward Coale, of Illinois. The con- 
dition of the Friends in the distant western states 
claims the attention of the body of our Society. 
Some steps should be taken,—probably, as E. C. sug- 
gests, by the joint action of the seven Yearly Meet- 
ings,—to strengthen these scattered members of the 
flock. In localities where there are enough to sus- 
tain a meeting they should be encouraged to estab- 
lish it, and helped, if that be needful, in its mainte- 
nance. In other localities other measures might be 
adopted with the same end in view, and it can hard- 
ly be doubted that we should see as the fruit of this 
labor, if rightly directed, the growth of our Society 
in all of the many parts of the newer West where we 
now have some members. Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Minnesota and Dakota have scores of families who 
are Friends in feeling and in principle, and who just- 
ly claim, at the hands of the organized body, a share 
of its friendly care. 

The other forms of mission labor that haye been 


suggested from time to time,—among the Southern | 
colored people, and for the Indians,—are not more | 


entitled to our regard than those in the western 
country among our own brethren. May we not hope 
that there will be awakened amongst us an earnest 


now been so strongly presented by those of our IIli- 
noi; Friends’ who have traveled amongst them ? 
Paul, when he had reached Troas, with Silas, preach- 
ing the Christain faith, saw, as he believed, the vision 
of a man who stood beseechingly, and cried out : 
“Come over into Macedonia and help us!” The 
two, therefore, hesitated not. “And when he had 


seen the vision,” says the heroic Apostle, “straight- | 


way we sought to go forth into Macedonia, conclud- 
ing that God had called us for to preach the gospel 
unto them.” 


Ix connection with the renewal of subscriptions, etc., 
at this time, we receive letters asking questions about 
matters which are already fully explained, in para- 
graphs under the heading, “ Publishers’ Notices.” 
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We are, of course, very willing to reply to all in- 
quiries, so far as we are able, in the press of business 
incident to the season, but we suggest to all that they 
carefully observe the statements made under the 
heading mentioned,—on the first page of the paper. 
In these, from time to time, business information is 
given. 


WE receive, occasionally, extracts from sermons, 
books, ete., which the sender evidently designs that 
we may print, if wethink properto doso. Weshould 
be glad ifour correspondents, in these cases, as in 
every other, would give us their names. It is much 
more satisfactory to know to whom we are indebted, 
and while the truth and sincerity in the extracted 
passages may be perfectly discernible, and may fur- 
nish abundant reason for their acceptance, it is very 
easy to see, on the other hand, that we are obliged to 
exercise more caution with anything that comes to 
us anonymously than with that whose satisfactory 
source is known to us, 


MARRIAGES. 
CADWALLADER--J ANNEY,—In the presence of Mayor 
Smith, of Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, the 24th ult., by 
Friends’ ceremony, James L. Cadwallader, of Dolington, 
and Evelyn Janney, of near Buckmanville, both of Bucks 
county, Pa. 


LEEDOM—MILLER.—In Byberry, Twelfth month 
24th, 1885, according to the order of Friends, at the house 
of Hillborn Knight, Walter F. Leedom, of Bristol, to Lot- 
tie Miller, of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. — 


ATKINSON.—Suddenly, First month Ist, Benjamin At- 
kinson, in his 59th year, son of the late Dr. Samuel Atkin- 
son, of Philadelphia; a member of the monthly meeting 
of Friends held at Green street. 


BORTON. — At the residence of her nephew, John Je 
Borton, Woodsiown, N. J., Twelfth month 20th, 1885, Sarah 


. Ann Gill, in the 63d year of her age. 
spirit of response to this appeal for help which has | 


DEACON.—In Germantown, Pa., First month 3d, 1886, 
Catharine L., widow’of Edmund Deacon. 

HARMER.—Twelfth month 28th, 1885, in Camden, Ne 
J., William C. Harmer, son of Joseph J, and the late At- 
lantic T. Harmer, in his 34th year; a member of the 


monthly meeting of Friends held at Green street, Phila- — 


delphia. 
HIBBS.—First month Ist, 1886, Hannah A., wife of J. 
Randall Hibbs, of Langhorne, Pa. 


KNIGHT.—At the residence of her son, Aaron Knight, 
near Somerton, on Twelfth month 27th, 1885, Phebe, widow 
of Samuel Knight, aged 82 years, 5 month and 11 days. 


STRAWN.—Twelfth month 12th, 1885, at the residence 
of her brother-in law, A. H. Rich, Aunelly, Kansas, of 
pneumonia, Mary Jane Strawn, daughter of the late Ezra 
Smith, of Doylestown, aged 55 years, 6 monthsand 7 days. 


WOOD.—In Philadelphia, on the evening of First month 
Ist, 1886, David L. Wood, in his 65th year; a half brothér 
of the late Alan Wood. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 3. 
First mo, 17TH. 


THE FAITHFUL RECHABITES. 

READ Jeremiah 35, 12-19. Golden Text : “ For unto this day they 
drink no wine, but obey their father’s com- 
mandment.”’—Jer. 35, 14. 

Time about 600 B. C. 

The prophets often gave forth their messages to 
the people in figures, allegories, and other like meth- 
ods, to draw closer attention and give greater force 
and emphasis to the subject of the prophecy. The 
lesson before us is an exposition of one of these 
methods, or illustrations, by which Jeremiah showed 
to the people of Judah their unfaithfulness and total 
disregard of the command of Jehovah. The first 
part of the 35th chapter of Jeremiah is a record of 
the prophet’s method, and explains who the Recha- 
bites were ; it should be read in connection with the 
lesson. 

Rechab, the head of the family and the founder 
of the first Total Abstinence Society of which there 
is authentic record, lived nearly 900 years before the 
Christian era. So we see the teetotallers have a his- 
tory that goes back almost 2800 years, covering nearly 
one-half the period of the history of human life on 
our globe, according to the chronology of the Bible. 

This lesson teaches: The beauty and excellence 
of faithful obedience to just parental authority. They 
who honor and obey their parents,are not found 
among those who disobey the requirements of the 
Heavenly Father. How far back in the experiences 


of the human family it was found necessary for man 
to put a restraint upon the use of things that intox- 


icate! That the accumulation of great wealth, the 
show and ostentation of large cities were in those far 
distant times regarded as things to be shunned. 
That a life spent in serving the human race in all 
the ways that conduce to comfort, and the enjoyment 
of pure and wholesome pleasures, is our best title to 
true peace in this world, and a passport to the endur- 
ing joys of the world to come. 

' The story of the Rechabites forms a brief but 
deeply interesting chapter in the history of the He- 
brews. Originally their home was in that part of 
Arabia occupied by the descendants of Midian, who 
was a son of Abraham and Keturah his second wife. 
The tribe was thus remotely related to the Israelites. 

The family is first introduced to history through 
Moses, who on fleeing from Egypt to escape the fury 
of the people aroused by the killing of one of their 
number, found refuge in Midian, and engaged with 
Jethro, a priest, to keep his flocks. During his sojourn 
he married a daughter of the priest, and sons were 
born to him. 

After Moses had led the Israelites out of Egypt, 
they halted in the wilderness, and Jethro came to 
the encampment bringing Moses’ wife and children 
with him. They were in a country with which the 
Israelites were not acquainted, but every part of 
which was well known to the family of Jethro. 

That they might have the benefit of this knowl- 
edge, Moses invited his brother-in-law Hobab to cast 
in his lot with them in those memorable words so 
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often quoted, “Come thou with us and we will do 
thee good, for the Lord hath spoken good concerning 
Israel.” 

They are alluded to again as the Kenites. They 
maintained the nomadic habits of their ancestors 
after they entered the land of Canaan, and fed their 
flocks in the “ wilderness of Judea,” from whence 
centuries after John the Baptist came preaching re- 
pentance for the remission of sin. F 

We hear no more of tie family of Hobab the 
Kenite until the time of Jehu, B. C. 884. This 
usurper called to his aid Jehonadab, the son of Re- 
chab, of the family of Hobab. Jehonadab wasa man 
of great worth and influence, and it was an evidence 
of the appreciation in which he was held that Jehu 
sought his help. 

This introduces us to the subject of our lesson. 
“The Faithfulness of the Rechabites.” Besides the 
pledge to total abstinence from all that intoxicates 
they were not allowed to build cities and towns, but 
must live in the midst of their flocks and herds, thus 
preserving themselves from the corruptions and in- 
dulgences of city life. The faithfulness with which 
they observed these injunctions of their father is 
used by the prophet Jeremiah as a reproof to the peo- 
ple whose disobedience to the divine commands was 
bringing destruction upon their nation. 

The promise contained in the latter part of our 
lesson, may mean, that the line of descent from 
Rechab should always have living representatives, 
ora wider significance may be given it, that while 
the world lasts the cause of total abstinence from all 
that intoxicates the brain or defiles the soul, of sim- 
ple living, apart from the allurements and extrava- 
gances of the world, will have faithful representa- 
tives to stand before the Lord. A recent traveler 
found a tribe of Arabs living near the south-eastern 
end of the Dead Sea, who claim descent from the. 
Rechabites and observe the abstemious Habits of their 
ancestors. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


UNITY IN BUSINESS MEETINGS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

THE question of the causes of the decline of our So- 
ciety has been discussed from various standpoints 
through the columns of your paper. J. W. Plummer’s 
sermon which appears in a recent issue, to my view 
very ably sets forth the cause or causes that haye 
very largély contributed to our decline, in the past, 
and which have that tendency to-day. Tomy mind, 
a great source of trouble that seems to underlie the 
structure, and which if not remedied, and that speed- 
ily, will end our existence as a denomination, is the 
letting a few govern and control the destinies of the 
organization. I have been hurt, time and again, at 
such legislation, to see this policy pursued, but I was 
gratified to know that a large number in Indiana 
Yearly Meeting came to the conclusion that they 
could not stand such any longer, and hence went to 
see what could be done, They called a meeting for 
this object one evening during Yearly Meeting week, 
at Richmond, and it was my privilege to attend. The 
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gathering was as earnest and united as perhaps ever 
assembled in the meeting-house. A proposition was 
made to the purport that in our meetings for business, 
decisions should be rendered in favor of the majori- 
ty, which proposition, or resolution, after some dis- 
cussion was so amended as to have a different word- 
ing, tending to this end, that Friends were not to 
give undue opposition to any measure that may be 
under consideration. Thus amended, I believe it 
went down by direction of the Yearly Meeting to the 
subordinate meeting. 

I felt willing to speak of this matter as, to my mind, 


here very largely is the trouble why we are dwind- | 
ling away. If we were tocontinue to move in the 
future on that line I can safely predict we would | 


cease to exist as a society. A SusscriBer. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL A LIBRARY. | 


FRIENDS EDITORS: 
I agree with “M. P. H.,” in last week’s issue, and I 


have often wondered that more Friends did not take | 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL, and have the vol- | 


umes bound for future reading. I have been a mem- 


ber with Friends, and taking the INTELLIGENCER elev- | 
en years, and have became so enamored of it that I | 


have now 27 volumes bound, which make quite a li- 
brary of themselves. JoEL SHARPLESS. 
Darling, Pa., 12th month 28th. 


A CORRECTION. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


In the issue of your paper of the 12th inst., page 699, 


the following language misled and gave uneasiness 
to many relatives of the persons referredto. ‘“Speak- 
ing of the new meeting-house at Washington, D. C., 
a correspondent writes, ‘Recently, upon the death of 
the wife of our friend Benjamin Butterworth, (mem- 
ber of Congress from Ohio), in this city, the remains 
were brought to this house, and a meeting was held 
on the occasion.’” 

In answer to my inquiry, Benjamin informs me 


that it was his sister’s remains that were brought to | 


the meeting-house there. Her name was Eliza Cro- 
well, and she died Ninth month 25th, 1884. Benja- 
min writes that his wife is in good health. 
you would like to make a correction 
Wilmington, O., Twelfth month 30th, 1885. 


C. B. 


THE NEW YEAR. 
A NEW Year’s greeting : Happiness to all ! 
How sweet the words that fall upon the ear, 
Like birds’ notes when among the blooms they call 
Each other in the spring-time of the year! 
The words of friends and others still more dear, 
Fall on the heart this morn as summer’s dew, 
And, freshening it, new blossoms appear 
Within affection’s bower, we never knew 
Until this loving greeting brought them into view. 


Another new year comes to all this day, 
And every bosom with emotion swells. 

And on the face the smile that, like a ray 
Of sunlight beams, or quiet gladness, tells 

Of that rare peace which in the pnre heart dwells, 
And crowns its being with a bliss supreme. 
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I thought | 





Oh, joy! how full thy yet unfathomed wells! 
How sweet the draught! how bright thy water’s gleam! 
How like heaven’s living springs they to life’s vision 
seem ! 


Another new year! While its moments fly, 
Be it our aim to live each passing day 
Upright and pure, thrusting a! evil by, 
And walking firmly in the holy way. 
For strength from God let us unceasing pray. 
That so, in all we’re called to do, no fear 
May rise to turn our trusting hearts astray 
From that bright clime, whose splendors shall appear 
When we have entered life’s unending, glad new year ! 


—Golden Rule. 


“ EVEN THIS SHALL PASS AWAY.” 


ONCE in Persia reigned a king 

Who upon his signet-ring 

Graved a maxim true and wise, 

Which, if held before his eyes, 

Gave him counsel at a glance 

Fit for every change and chance. 

Solemn words, and these are they : 
“Even this shall pass away.” 


Trains of camels throngh the sand 

Brought him gems from Samarcand ; 

Fleets of galleys through the seas 

Brought him pearls to match with these. 

But he counted not his gain 

Treasures of the mine or main; 

“What is wealth?” the king would say ; 
“ Even this shall pass away.” 


In the revels of his court, 

At the zenith of the sport, 

When the palms of all his guests 

Burned with clapping at his jests, 

He, amid his figs and wine, 

Cried: “ Oh, loving friends of mine! 

Pleasure comes, but not to stay ; 
Even this shall pass away.” 


Fighting on a furious field, 
Once a javelin pierced his shield, 
Soldiers, with a loud lament, 
Bore him bleeding to his tent, 
Groaning from his tortured side, 
“Pain is hard to bear,” he cried, 
“But with patience, day by day, 
Even this shall pass away.” 


Towering in the public square, 
Twenty cubits in the air, 
Rose his statue carved in stone. 
Then the king, disguised, unknown, 
Stood before his sculptured name, 
Musing meekly, “ What is fame? 
Fame is but a slow decay— 

Even this shall pass away.” 


Struck with palsy, sere and old, 
Waiting at the Gates of Gold, 
Said he, with his dying breath, 
“ Life is done, but what is death? ”’ 
Then, in answer to the king, 
Fell a sunbeam on his ring, 
Showing by a heavenly ray, 

“ Even this shall pass away.” 





From The New York Indeper-dent. 
THE POLAR DAY AND NIGHT. 
BY FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 
THE polar day and night differ from those in our 
own latitudes only in length, at first glance; but that 
difference, so widely marked and long continued, 
gives rise to many curious phenomena, as indirect 
effects, well worth chronicling. 

Every one familiar with astronomy, even in the 
so-called popular sense—if that can be taken as one 
grade of knowledge of any science—knows that at the 
pole there exists six months’ light and six months’ 
darkness, alternating with each other, respectively 
called the polar day and night; that at the equator 
we have just twelve hours of day and an equal 
amount of night, and that, from this line, traveling 
north, the days and nights become more and more 


unequal, especially about the solstices, until the hy- 


pothetical journey has brought the observer to the 
Arctic Circle, when there is one day—the 22nd of 


June—that the sun may be seen at midnight, and | 


another—the 22d of December—when it cannot be 


seen even at noon. Crossing into the polar regions, | 


the number of days the sun can be seen at midnight 
in the Arctic Summer, rapidly increases, until, at the 


pole, it amounts to 183 days, or half the year. Strict- | 


ly speaking it amounts to a little over half the year 
(really about 188 days of continuous sunshine for a 


man five or six feet in hight). The generally re- | 
ceived opinion that the Arctic Winter, especially in 
the higher latitudes of that region, is a long, dreary | 


one of perfect opaque darkness, is not at all correct. 
In the latitude gained by Lieutenant Lockwood, 84° 
twilight on December 22d, the shortest day in the 


was reached in the summer and returned from be- 


George Nares’ expedition), and therefore the highest 
point with which proper comparisons can be made— 


the shortest day ofthe year: and 328 geographical 
miles (about 377 common miles) from that point 


must yet be attained toward the North Pole before | 
the true Plutonic zone, or that one in which there is | 
no twilight whatsoever, even upon the shortest day | 


of the year, can be said to be entered by man. Of 
course, about the beginning and ending of this twi- 
light it is very feeble, and easily extinguished by 
even the slightest mists; but, nevertheless, it exists, 
and is very appreciable on clear, cold days or nights, 


shrouded in perfect blackness from November 13th 
to January 29th,a period of seventy-seven days. 
The sun will set (supposing a circumpolar sea or 
body of water at that point, unlimited to vision) on 
September 24th, not to rise until March 18th, for that 
particular point, giving a period of about fifty days 
of uniformly varying twilight preceding and follow- 
ing the day or night. The Pole, therefore, has about 
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188 days of continuous sunshine (barring cloudy 
weather), one hundred days of varying twilight, and 
seventy-seven of perfect inky darkness (save when 
the moon has a northerly declination) in the period 
of a tropical or complete year. During a period of a 
little over four days, about the equinoxes, the sun 
shines continuously on both North and South Poles 
at the same time, owing to refraction, the quite ex- 
tended diameter, and dip of horizon too, if viewed by 
a person whose eye is above the level of the sea. 
So much for the astronomical and somewhat dry 
mathematical consideration of the subject, which we 
will drop, and pass to others probably more interest- 
ing. 
That unduly prolonged mental action, especially 
of a despondent character, may produce various dis- 
eases, is now so generally accepted that it seems a 
waste of time to mention it, and especially to partic- 
ularize. Long-continued broodings over disaster 


| pass by insensible steps to melancholia, a lighter and 


premonitory form of insanity. Financial or other 
reverses frequently produce insomnia, which is more 
than simply sleeplessness; and from here it may ra- 
diate into probably a dozen distinct forms requiring 


| medical advice, Arctic research is not without its 


allied forms of disease in so-called “ homesickness,” 
which, long-continued, produces a definite disease, 
termed nostalgia by the medical profession. It has 


| been thought that its causation could be wholly en- 
| compassed by the mental surroundings, and much 


advice has been given from this standpoint; as not 
to enlist for polar research a person surrounded from 
childhood with home comforts; that preference 


| should be given to thore who are naturally wander- 
24’ North—the highest point ever known to have | 
been reached by man—there are over four hours of | 


ers, and so on; and while there is, no doubt, some 
truth in all these statements, they probably have 


_ been exaggerated. 
yearin the Northern Hemisphere; and this point | 


If fresh provisions can be obtained for an Arctic _ 


| party, and a few simple rules of health obeyed, the 
fore the darkness of winter came on. In latitude | 


82° 27’ North—the highest point where white men | 
have spent a winter (the Arctic ship “ Alert,” of Sir | 


polar regions are undoubtedly the healthiest in the 
world, as all spasmodic and malarious forms of dis- 
ease are completely eliminated from their hygienic 


| statistics. The Eskimo, every hour of whose life is a 


| standing disregard of all known rules of health, liv- 
there are six hours and two minutes of twilight in | 


ing to as fair ages as the Indians, with whom they 
can be well compared, show this. Sickness is much 
less known among them than with Indians, as far as 
I could judge from living among both. 

And now to pass from the effects of the night, 
nearly all of which are bad, to those of the day-time 
with its ¢ver-shining sun. I have been asked @ 


| thousand times, it almost seems to me, by people 


wanting to know, how I managed to sleep with the 


| daylight constantly around me, and then, aftergetting 
_ their information, probably some of them would turn 
properly speaking. The North Pole itself is only | 


in for their regular afternoon nap, wondering, no 


| doubt, bow it could happen. It is really wonderful 


how rapidly persons can adapt themselves to such 
changed circumstances. In fact, a quite varied life, 
before I entered the frigid zones convinced me that 


| a healthy person need never fear about hunger or 


sleep if there were provisions for one and time for 
the other, and those times might be either night or 
day. Despite the constant daylight, we spoke of all 





the different Datiatlh of the day i in lower latitudes jai 
as if they were happening right along. The “morn- 
ing” meant about 6 A. M., as shown by our watches 
running to local time; from that on was the “ day- 
time,” the “ evening” meaning about 6 P. M., while 
* night-time” lasted till “ morning,” although the 
sun never went down. There was one thing char- 
acteristic of these polar “nights” —if they can be at 
all called such—and especially about their com- 
mencement in the spring and when nearly ready to 
cease in the Fall, or, in other words, when the sun 
was low in the horizon at midnight, and that was 
that these times were nearly always accompanied by 
heavy or cu mulus clouds banking over the sun about 
those hours, giving us in a small way an appearance 
of night, at least so that we could sleep quite soundly. 
This may have been a characteristic of the Summer 
on King William’s Land however; for I believe it is 
not mentioned by any other Arctic travelers in their 
journeys. 

During this short summer the plant life of the 
Arctic grows very rapidly under the constant stim- 
ulus of an ever-shining sun; and before the snow is 
off the ground flowers will be in bloom so near the 
banks of snow that, with the foot, they may be bent 
over against them. The vitality in these hardy 
Arctic plants appears phenomenal, and they almost 
seem endowed with intelligence in knowing what « 
)rief time they are allowed to spring up, blossom, 
and bear seed. They commence early, and hold te- 
naciously 6n to alltheir growth after plants which 
we are used to seeing would be prone upon the ground. 
Middendorf has seen an Arctic rhododendron in Si- 


deria, Yn full flower all over it, when the roots and | 


the ‘stém were solidly encased in frozen soil as hard 
as icé. On King William’s Land we had four nights 
in July and thirteen in Angust when the thermom- 
eter sank to freezingiamf yet I picked flowers in 
loom to within the last three days of the latter 
month. 

As the summer closes, the well-tanned Eskimo, 
who wears nothing on. his head to protect his face 
from the sun above and the glare on the snow below, 
looks no more as he did when emerging in the spring 
from a winter's life in a snow-house than a full- 
blooded negro looks like a mulatto. He has been 
sunburned as dark as the veriest Indian of the plains 
{lacking the coppery color, of course), when he was 
80 white before that some writers speak of them as 
very light in complexion. I think, when they are 
protected from the sun as much as whites, they are 
no darker t han the Chinese, for whom they are al- 
ways mistaken, if dressed in civilized clothes when 
visiting our meer: 


THE INDIAN SCHOOL AT CARLISLE. 
THE Morning Star, monthly newspaper, published at 
the Carlisle School, under the charge of the Indian 
boys, has the folJowing article by Captain R. H. 
Pratt, the superintendent, describing the school and 
its work : 

. Carlisle school at this date has even 500 pupils 
under care. Eighty-four of these are out in families, 
-attending public and private schools. 





| stantly ask it. 
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‘oft these Serre ten are li of the fifty-two 
Apaches, from San Carlos agency, Arizona, brought 
in less than two years ago. None of them had pre- 
vious school experience. When they arrived a. : 
of them were naked except a dirty and much worn 
blanket each, and they walked from the railroad sta- 
tion to the school, a half mile, barefooted, the snow 
four inches deep. They are now in comfortable 
homes, paying their own expenses by their labor out 
of school hours. They begin to speak English un- 
derstandingly, are contented and happy, and the re- 
ports from the families with whom they live give 
them praise for good conduct and industry. 

Twenty-one of the eighty-four are Sioux from 
Rosebud and Pine Ridge Agencies. A part of this 
twenty-one were fresh from the camps two years ago. 
The remainder of the eighty-four are Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes, Comanches, Kiowas, Navajoes, Pawnees, 
Pueblos, etc. 

The schools and homes of Pennsylvania are open 
to Indian children, and we have no doubt-that the 
same would be true of every other state not too close 
to Indian reservations. 

In the schools and homes of the country, Indian 
children will soon learn practically to live in a civil- 
ized way, and rapidly grow to understand the princi- 
ples of citizenship and property, and realize that 
their true welfare and success depends upon the unit 
of individual manhood rather than the unit of the 


tribe. They may possibly, after a long time, learn 


these things theoretically by other methods, but our 
experience favors this plan of securing many teach- 
ers for one Indian, rather than the old plan of one 
teacher for many Indians. 

There is no good reason why our thirty to forty 
thousand. Indian children should not within a few 
years be in the homes and schools of the country, 
and so race prejudices and oppressions be removed 
from them and us. 

The glory, honor, dignity, manliness and inde- 
pendence of labor and self-help is apparent in the 
face and bearing of every student to whom we give 
these special outing advantages. 

Total of pupils in school during our six years, 
1040 ; on farms and in families for longer or shorter 
periods, 709. Of these less than five per cent. failed to 
give satisfaction. Only one per cent. were charged 
with theft or other offence. Almost without excep- 
tion Indian parents desire that their children may 
have this outing, and the children themselves con- 
R. H. Prarr. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

—A -curious fund is maintained by the English 
Friends, called.“ Friends’ Marriage Portion Fund.” 
Its origin goes back to 1797. It is “ for the encour- 
agement of marriage amongst people of low circum- 
stances, members of the Society of Friends,” and is 
“applicable to either or both of the parties, not be- 
ing possessed individually of property exceeding the 
sum of £80 at the time of marriage; but it is to be 
understood that.a grant will not be made when a 
marriage takes place between individuals either of 
whom is in such circumstances as not to justify a 
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claim to the fund. In case of marriage with a non- 
member, when such marriage takes place according 
to our rules, it is applicable tothe member only. The 
amount of the grant is always the same, viz., £20.” 


Friend’s Review, of Eleventh month, 28th, refers as 
follows to the recent discussion amongst the Ortho- 
dox body upon the subject of the “ ordinances.” 

“Tt is undoubtedly true that unsoundness among a por- 
tion of our ministers in regard to ordinances has been 
creeping into the Society of Friends during the last ten or 
twelve years ; with a very unsettling effect upon our mem- 
bership. Hardly anything could more damage the work of 
evangelization by Friends, and the increase of our num- 
bers, so hopefully begun in the West, than such a contra- 
dictory holding and teaching. For what should any seek- 
ers, outside of our fold, look amongst Friends, unless for a 
more spiritual religion, uncumbered by dead formalities, 
than they find elsewhere.” 


To sustain its view that there has been a “state of 
weakness” such as it describes, the Review quotes as 
follows from the Christian Worker, of Chicago, which 
says: 

“We have in mind several ministers who have for 
twelve years or more held views in favor of the ordinan- 
ces. The opinions of some of these were published years 
ago, and have been extensively known. One of them has 
belonged, in that time, to three Yearly Meetings, clear cer- 
tificates of membership and ministry being issued and re- 
ceived upon removal, without objection; one has been in 
continued co-operation with committees of other Yearly 
Meetings in important church work ; and all have traveled 
and labored in the ministry, some of them extensively, in 
several, if not all, the Yearly Meetings in America. In 
their travels they have been cordially received, no public 
objection having been offered to them on account of their 
views on this subject, until it was known they ‘vere ad- 
ministering these rites to others, or publicly teaching 
them.” 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 
—The College reopened, with increased numbers, 
$d day the 5th inst. 


—The subject of Mary A. Livermore’s lecture, as 
announced last week, is changed. She gives her new 
lecture on “ Wendell Phillips ” instead. 

—The next lecture of the course will be on 
* Goethe,” by Edward Farquhar. It will be delivered 
on the evening of next Sixth-day, the 15th inst. 


THE FRESH LIFE. 
[From the private letter of a subscriber in the West, we 
think we may take the following extracts.—Eps. INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


I AM much pleased with the sermon by J. W. Plum- 
mer, reported in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of 
the 26th inst., and if it isa fair index of the attitude 
of Friends towards the great question of the world’s 
evangelization, it would seem as if a much wider 
field of usefulness was opening up to the Society. 

It has long been a mystery to me why Friends 
should be so reticent in the matter of placing their 
doctrines before the world; for any sound doctrine 
which goes forth supported by the exemplary lives 
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which the majority of Friends lead, must exert a 
wonderful influence for the advancement of the 
truth ; and while it remains in retirement, is so much 
power for good lost to the world; and toa great ex- 
tent in this direction, it seems to me, Friends have 
allowed their opportunities to pass unimproved. 
Yea, more than this, since opportunity of this kind 
means obligation, have they not failed in their mis- 


| sion, and just so far become blameworthy ? 





The servant who used not the talent which his 
Master gave, lost it, and was severely censured and 
punished, while he who employed his in that Mas- 
ter’s service, was richly rewarded. And when our 
Heavenly Father blesses us with the privilege of 
communion with him and by the inspiration of his 
spirit teaches us the way of life, he puts upon us the 
obligation to bear his message to others—‘“ The good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to all people.” 

The commission which Christ gave to his disci- 
ples was “ Go ye into all the world and preach my 
gospel to every creature.” And J. W. Plummer cer- 
tainly asks a very pertinent and searching question 
when he says,“ Are we mistaken in the power or 
value of our faith, or in the methods of presenting 
them (it)? Why has it not produced that fruitage 
which the truth should produce?” And there he 
answers the questior, I think very truthfully in this 
wise—“ We have not thought of the world at large 
as needing our help.” Ah, how sad this answer, in 
the light of the awful need the world has of these 
services, and can it be possible that the Great Judge 
will hold him guiltless who forgets that he is his 
brother’s keeper ? 

I who grew almost to manhood within the limits 
of two prominent Friends’ meetings, (one of each 
branch), and in the enjoyment of a birthright mem- 
bership in one of them, well remember the formality 
and coldness which seemed tobe starving thespiritual 
life, and the phar‘saical exclusiveness which seemed 
to say to ali the outside world, you are not of us, we 
have nothing in common ; go your way and we will go 
ours. I believe every soul that is conscious of the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit, with its converting and 
moulding power, holds its lease of spiritual life by the 
influence it exerts toward the saving of others. And 
in evidence of this, I have seen at least one, if not 
both, of the meetings above referred to, dwindling 
away in membership and in spiritual power,—other 
denominations encroaching upon them, and many of 
those who still remain attending the meetings ap- 
parently from force of habit more than from a higher 
and holier motive. Surely spiritual death must be 
the inevitable result of such a condition. 

In these remarks I have not meant to write ina 
spirit of censoriousness, but as one who, though no 
longer a member of the Society of Friends, yet is in 
deep sympathy with many of the principles on which 
that society was founded, and regrets that so much 
power should remain latent that might be exercised 
for the development of truth and the glory of God. 

J. 8. B. 


From thee, great God, we spring; to thee we tend, 
path, motive, guide, original and end. 
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LOOK AHEAD. 


THE story of the unbappy woman who turned back 
in her flight from destruction, and remained forever 
transfixed, teaches a universal lesson. There is no 
subtler temptation than that which prompts strong 
men to recall past weaknesses and former transgress- 
ions and to surrender to the feeling of discourage- 
ment which always follows in the train of such rec- 
ollections. The memory of failures and sins ought 
to keep us humble, but they ought not to weaken us; 
it isa satanic immortality of evil which binds the 
load of remembered sins on the pilgrim’s back so se- 
curely that neither the consciousness of the divine 
love nor of genuine repentance can loosen and cast it 
off. This temptation to doubt the reality of sorrow 
for misdoings and of the infinite compassion which 
makes them, though they were scarlet, whiter than 
snow, comes to those who are best equipped for use- 
fulness and ‘most. sensitive to their own shortcomings. 
Those who are really pure at heart suffer tenfold for 
their offenses, and are the easy prey of the tempta- 
tion which prompts them to turn back when their 
gaze should be forward. 

The world is slowly reversing some of its old and 
false conceptions of life, and among them the thought 
of human life as a continual fall from a former state 
of health and soundness, rather than as a possible 
growth out of imperfection into strength and purity. 
We do not expect the calyx-covered bud to breathe 
forth the sweetness of the flower, nor the flower to 
possess the ripeness of the fruit. Neither should we 
look for perfectness, for full and rounded syinmetry, 
in a development which moves slowly, stage by stage, 
through the long education of experience, to remote 
and final conipleteness. The golden age is behind us 
only in the heathen myths; in the Christian prophe- 
cies it always lies ahead. The lily is not less fair or 
fragrant because its roots are in the mud; its saintly 
purity is the whiter because of the transformation 
which it has wrought in the elements of its life. A 
human character, full of aspiration, drawn upward 
by ail the impulses of its nature now that they are 
brought into harmony and educated into strength, is 
not less noble becanse of the hours of weakness 
through which it has passed. If God’s promises are 
true, the stains which it feels, and which others per- 
haps remember, are no longer visible to One who sees 
all things as they are. The sure defense against the 
temptation to be weakened by the memory of past 
sins is to look always ahead; to feel that one’s true 
life lies always in advance, and never behind; that 
out of one’s weakness true penitence brings strength, 
and out of one’s sorrow there may be formed acrown 
of joy.—Christian Union. 


1HE ADVENTURE OF A MOUSE. 


MOTHER-MOUSE, when her children had 
nearly reached the age at which it became time 
for them to seek their own fortunes in the world, 
cautioned them particularly against the traps and 
dangers that would lie in their paths. “My chil- 
dren,” said she, “the cheese looks very tempting, 


and is even sometimes toasted, but beware of it ; for 
it will bring misfortune to you.” 

One time the whole family of younger mice came 
upon atrap. “This, I suppose,” said the eldest and 
wisest, “is the trap against which our mother so care- 
fully warned us. And yet,” continued he, “the 
cheese looks very tempting. I doubt extremely if 
there be any real danger init. And even if there be, 
I think that, by a proper amount of self-control and 
wariness, one might avoid all ill consequences. Be- 
cause some have been caught, it does not necessarily 
follow that a like fate must overtake all. At least I 
shall inspect the trap to satisfy myself whether there 
is really as much danger in it as our mother said. 
You know she is apt to be over-cautious very often,” 
And with this remark, in spite of the urgent warn- 
ings of his brothers, the over-wise mouse deliberately 
entered the trap. 

“T cannot see,” said he, when he was within, 
“that there is any real danger, and itis very pleasant 
here. One need not eat of the cheese, you know.” 

But even as he spoke the delicious smell of the 
cheese overcame his caution; he concluded there 
could be no danger in taking the smallest nibble. No 
sooner, however, had he touched the tempting mor- 
sel, than the trap fell and he was a prisoner. 

“ Alas!” said he to his weeping mother, who had 
hastened to the trap upon learning the fate of her 
son,‘‘I now discover, when it is too late to repent, 
that the experience of age is safer than the presump- 
taous wisdom of youth.”—Christmas St. Nicholas. 


SPIRITUAL PREACHING THE CURE FOR 
MERCANTILISM. 


EDWARD HUNGERFORD, in an essay entitled 
“Spiritual Preaching for our Times,” in the Century 
magazine, says: “ Science has grandly stimulated in- 
dustry by increasing its rewards. The prizes of en- 
terprising labor are great, often glittering. The 
power of wealth is fascinating. The successful pro- 
ducer or dealer of to-day isa prince. The industrious 
laborer is rich. And the result of all this is that 
laziness is ceasing to be fashionable ;—the nobility of 
England are learning to make themselves useful. 
Science sets the world astir. The goal of its motion 
isgain. Theraceiseager. Hence mammon-worship. 
Hence mercantilism, the inordinate estimate of 
wealth ; the grading of ail things at a value in cash; 
society graded on a cash basis; ideality sacrificed to 
material good ; virtue, patriotism, heroism, manhood 
counting for less, money counting for more; votes, 
offices, justice having their price. This is mer- 
cantilism, the great dangerto society ; greater because 
more subtle than nihilism. It creeps into literature, 
science, art, politics, the state, the church; and here 
arises the demand for that spiritual teaching which 
fell from the lips of Jesus, the antidote for inordinate 
worldly care and worldly striving; the lofty view of 
a life which is more than meat; God coming in 
among the elements of this world, clothing lilies, 
feeding birds, summoning man to the glory of an 
ideal kingdom and to the attainment first and fore- 
most of character, rooted in God and God’s righteous- 
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ness. Thecure efor ithe siatie spirit is not ethics, 
but faith. It is not a moral code but the divine 
fatherhood. It is not even the golden rule, except 
as the golden rule is formulated out of the spirit of 
Christian brotherhood.” - 


THE COST OF WAR. 

_ a very suggestive and readable paper by Edward 

Goadby, of York, England, one of the Pears prize 
essays on the “Present Depression in Trade,” there 
is a table giving the extra military expenditures of 
the European powers from 1870 to the end of 1884. It 
is as follows :— 
Franco-German War 
Russo-Turkish War 
Russo-Asian War e 
Tunis, Tonquin and Madagascar 


£316,000,000 
190,000,000 
45,000,000 
6,500,000 
£557,500,000 
British expenses, 
Russo-Turkish Special Vote 
Franco-German Special Vote 
Alabama Claims Payment 
Abyssinian War peels 
Ashantee War 
Zulu and Transvaal War ; 
Grigualand and Sekukuni War 
Egyptian Expeditions 
Perak War . 
Indian Grant for Afghan War 
Alexandria Indemnity ‘ ‘ 
Egyptian Expedition (2d) and Bechusna- 
land War ; ‘ 


£3,500,000 
1,457,097 


£ 29,660,698 

Total . 587,160,000 

This is about $3,000,000,000, sod is almost $600,- 

000,000 in excess of the entire expenditure for war by 
all civilized nations between 1821 and 1860. 


THE TEMPTA TION. 
When the youngman commits himself to the right, 
ere he has gained headway in the start always comes 
the chief struggle. In the wilderness comes the 


wrestling between the baser and the better elements 


of his natare, between the immortal forces of good 
and ill. The forces of heaven and hell, in mutual, 


awful defiance, battle to take him captive. Tempta- | 


tion plies him in that three-fold form of luxury, van- 
ity, and ambition, in one form or other of which it 
assails every child of God. In vision, the tempter 
seems to visit him. Hunger sends the solicitation, 
“Turn these stones to bread.” As to many another 
noble soul, it says: “Prostitute your divine faculty 
for luxury and ease. Why not eat, drink, and be 
merry; for to-morrow we die?” As the tempter 
seems to take him tothe pinnacle of the temple, 
vanity cries: “Cast thyself down in sight of the as- 
sembled multitudes. ‘ Angels will bear thee up, lest 
thou cast thy foot against a stone.’ By this splendid 
display, you will easily win the world’s applause!” 
Ambition sends the false challenge, which has be- 
trayed so many a gifted soul to ruin, as it shows the 
kingdoms of this world and glory of them, ard cries, 








“ All nee will I give unto thee, i if thou wilt fall ton n 
and worship me.” But, with inspiring words of psalm- 
ist, he foils the tempter at every step, and with heroic 
resolve calls, “Get thee behind me, Satan!” With 
unreserved allegiance, he still gives himself to duty 
and to God. Out from the wilderness of doubt and 
hesitancy and struggle, he comes with resolute pur- 
pose and heroic consecration, in divine panoply, 


| ready for his sacred work. Then come to him the 


ministering angels of peace and power.—Rvusn R. 
SHIPPEN. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—The office of forests in diminishing evaporation can- 
not be explained by the lower temperature or the greater 
humidity which are known to exist under their shadow. 
The most important factor contributing to the result is the 
resistance opposed by woods to the winds, the force of 
which being greatly reduced under the trees, the air 
is changed more slowly, and, consequently, the moisture 
is less readily carried away. Documents which have been 
collected at Nancy, in France, show that the vicinity of a 
forest increases the quantity of rain. It would seem that 
in Central Europe, where the difference between the tem- 
perature of the ground and air within the forest and that 
of the open spaces is but little in Winter, the forests would 
have slight influence on precipitation at that season. Nev- 
ertheless the forests receive more water than the spaces in 
Winter, because of the lowness of the clouds combined with 
the resistance that the woods offer to the moist West winds. 

—The new artesian well in Atlanta, Ga., nearly twen- 
ty-five hundred feet deep, has begun a steady, and what is 
looked upon as an inexhaustible flow of two hundred thous- 
and gallons a day. 

—jn an editorial on the text furnished by the death of 
W. H. Vanderbilt, the Sunday-School Times remarks that“ to 
be without want is to be without ambition, is to be without 
hope, is to be without the truest joy, is to be without the 


| fullest life; it is to be empty in the saddest and most pitia- 


ble sense. Want is in itself a certain fullness. There is 
no conceivable emptiness equal to the absence of want. 
He, therefore, who is beyond want is not only the poorest 
of men, but he is a lost man with no possibility of redemp- 
tion. Yet it is after this state of poverty, this hopelessly 
lost state, that a great majority of the human race is untir- 
ingly striving.” 

—Heretofore ships have been permitted to pass through 
the Suez Canal only in daylight; but now war ships and 
steamers provided with electric lights of sufficient power to 
illuminate the canal 1,200 yards ahead may go at night. 

—The death of Dr. F. Helen Prideaux, has called forth 
many expressions of regret in England. She was one of 
the most distinguished of the women graduates of London 
University. In her examination in 1882 she held the first 
honors in-anatomy and took the gold medal and scholar- 
ship. In 1884 she was accorded honors in each subject. 
Her death was due to diphtheria, contracted while at her 
post of house surgeon in the Paddington Hospital for chii- 
dren. 


—A very noticeable change has taken place in the grass 
growth of the open sheep plains of Australia since its eul- 
tivation. The grass originally grew in large tussocks some 
distance spart, but now has assumed the appearance of a 
sward, owing to its having stooled out when fed upon by 
sheep and cattle, and from the seed having been trampled 
into the ground, where, in the absence of bush fires, it ger- 
minated. 





